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CALIFORNIA REPUBLIC 


There's just something about The French Laundry... 


Couple of Turkeys 


HEN I WAS an impressionable young teenager, my woodshop 
teacher called me a “turkey.” I almost cried. It wasn’t that the in- 
sult was particularly vicious or stinging. It was rather quaint. 

It was more that the man was terrifying. His Coke-bottle glass- 
es amplified his wild and furious eyes, making them appear monstrously 
larger than life. Decades of presiding over a junior high school woodshop 
class had given him a booming and authoritative voice and whittled away 
any patience he had for bullshit. 

I do not remember the offense that earned me a lunchtime detention 
that day, but I do know I was late. As I recall, it took me a bit more time 
than I had expected to hoof it over to the cafeteria. So, when I showed up 
at his classroom behind schedule, he hit me with that fowlest of epithets, 
and made me toss my $3, plastic-wrapped chimichanga in the garbage. 

The subject of turkeys is pertinent this week — not only because 
Thanksgiving is freshly in the rear view mirror, but also because we may 
see much of ourselves (and our leaders) in those clunky, flightless birds. 
As we continue to flap about — haphazardly, gracelessly — we struggle 
in vain to achieve liftoff, in the hope that we might leave all the clutter 
and chaos of our terrestrial lives. In the hope that we might glimpse light 
on the horizon. 

In this week’s issue, we hear from local college students who had 
planned to spend the last year living on campus. Instead they’ve found 
their wings clipped as they attend classes virtually from their childhood 
bedrooms. They are the fortunate ones. 

While many out-of-work San Franciscans were granted a reprieve from 
eviction during the spring, summer, and fall, those protections look 
as if they may soon end. The Sheriff’s Office briefly resumed executing 
evictions last week before California's surging COVID-19 numbers once 
again stalled the efforts of landlords attempting to collect on months of 
overdue rent. 

And a planned in-person art exhibit, which intended to buoy the spir- 
its of San Franciscans with washes of vibrant color, had to scrap plans of 
socially distant viewing for an Instagram-only opening. 

But they say it’s always darkest before dawn. And as the winter solstice 
approaches, with the promise of a vaccine glowing in the distance, maybe 
it’s time to allow ourselves a little hope that once we make it through this 
year-long detention, we'll be stronger, more determined, and less likely 
to make the mistake of ordering a $3 chimichanga. 





— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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A PLEDGE OF SUPPORT FOR SIP HOTELS 
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E HEAR YOU loud and clear: Sups Haney, Ronen and Walton 
and I are co-sponsoring legislation to stop the closure of our 
Shelter-in-Place hotels. 

We, along with the general public, were surprised and in dis- 
belief when we heard the city would be rapidly closing the Shelter-in- 
Place hotels, starting during the holidays this month. We held a public 
hearing here at the board which then exposed the extent to which 
this critical program should continue. We agree with the intention of 
the Homelessness and Supportive Housing Department to transition 
hotel guests to permanent housing, but it became clear that goal can 
only be met with more time and planning. We also need to make sure 
we are moving more people off the streets and into SIP hotels when 
we are able to transition SIP hotel guests to permanent housing. 

The SIP Hotel program has been incredibly effective — shelter 
during a pandemic to vulnerable unhoused people is a basic, and hu- 
mane response. Thousands have been provided safe shelter and lives 
have been saved. Being that it is winter and we're at the beginning 
of what looks to be our largest surge, this is the worst possible time 
to wind down this program, especially since the entire cost to the 
city is just $3 million for the year when federal and state reimburse- 
ments are factored in. 

We welcomed news from HSH that the closures will be postponed 
a month, and we look forward to continuing to engage with the Ad- 
ministration to make sure the program remains in place to keep peo- 
ple safe and move them into hotels to permanent housing. We need 
to protect those most vulnerable during this pandemic, and should 
be procuring and creating as much temporary and permanent hous- 
ing as possible for those living on our streets. 


— Dean Preston, District 5 Supervisor 


IT'S TIME TO END GERRYMANDERING FOR GOOD 
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EAR EDITOR, 

If this past election has taught us anything, it’s that each 
of our votes truly matters and must be counted. To make sure 
that a fair election process happens every time, we must have 

fair electoral maps and end the practice of gerrymandering. We 
all need to play an active role in how our political maps are drawn 
during the upcoming redistricting process. 

Redistricting is the process of redrawing our districts to reflect the 
change in our population recorded by the Census, which occurs every 
10 years. Gerrymandering happens when politicians manipulate this 
process in order to draw electoral maps that ensure their party wins 
more districts which are out of proportion to the actual percentage of 
the population. Gerrymandering changes the value and weight of ev- 
ery vote. It’s unfair and it’s cheating — no matter which party tries it. 

Our political system is broken and politicians are making it worse by 
using gerrymandering to ensure they get re-elected. Gerrymandering 
contributes to hyper-partisanship in our politics and allows politicians 
to pander to special interests, but ignore the people they represent. 

2021 is an important year because we the people can call and lobby 
our elected officials as they draw maps. We can demand and attend 
hearings. We can make it known that it’s time to end gerrymandering. 
I'm asking my neighbors to join me and push for fair maps. 


— Sam Kaplan, Downtown SF 
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Don't let the U-Haul 
hit your ass on the 
way out Ea SF 





— @saintlennybruce 


Appears that less “tech-ori- 
ented” neighborhoods are 
hunkering down(?) 


— @noah_arroyo 


Thanks for sharing! 
It’s pretty insane to 
see that more then 
90k people have left. 





— Brightline Defense Project 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GOES PURPLE 
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Right now, San Francisco is 
still in the tier where you're 
allowed to do more... but if 
you don't *need* to gather 
with people outside your 
household, choose virtual. 
If you don’t *need* 
to go inside a biz, 
order delivery or 
takeout. 


— @jwaggo 


SMOKING BAN WITH A 
CANNABIS EXCEPTIO 
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FINALLY. Cannabis and Cig- 
arettes not classified as the 
same, we love to see it. 


— ethisjadalife 


MAKER WINE 


YL elcccccceccddeedeededdededdddeedededa 
It’s easy to get caught up in 
trying to be big, but ... we’re 
small — proud of being a local 
co supporting local producers. 


— @makerwine 
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SAN FRANCISCO ‘OPTS IN’ TO STAY-AT-HOME ORDER 
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A vaccine Is in sight, but we aren't out of the woods yet. 
BY GRACE Z. LI 


AN FRANCISCO BEGAN a new stay-at-home order on Sunday. 
The order is expected to stay in effect until Jan. 4. 
At the time of this announcement, the city had not yet 

reached the ICU capacity trigger set by Governor Gavin New- 
som, which would have enforced stricter stay-at-home orders for 
regions with hospitals with less than 15 percent capacity. However, 
the city, along with other Bay Area counties “opted in” to the Gover- 
nor’s restrictions anyway. 

In San Francisco, that means personal services like nail salons and 
barber shops, indoor gyms and fitness centers, drive-in theaters or 
performances, and outdoor playgrounds and family entertainment 
centers, and outdoor dining will be required to suspend operations. 

Restaurants can still offer delivery and takeout. Retail operations 
like grocery stores must reduce their capacity to 20 percent, and 
track the number of people with a metering system while requiring 
separate shopping hours for seniors and vulnerable individuals. 

Outdoor gatherings must be limited to a maximum of 12 people, 
including outdoor gyms and fitness activities. Youth sports may not 
have spectators or competitions. Golf, tennis, and other low-contact 
sports can continue with modifications. 

Schools that are currently open will be allowed to stay open, and 
elementary schools that are still closed can reopen with a waiver. 


Grace Z. Li is a Staff Writer covering food and culture for SF Weekly |) @gracezhali 
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ROXIE TO SERVE AS ‘SATELLITE SCREEN’ FOR SUNDANC 
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The local theater will present festival films and events. 


BY SHEILA TRAN 


HE LARGEST INDIE film festival in America is coming to the city. 
The 2021 Sundance Film Festival is set to take place between 

Jan. 28 and Feb. 3 through an online platform that features film 

premieres, events, artist talks, and “cutting-edge XR exhibitions.” 

Through a “satellite screen” program, the festival is also partnering 
with drive-ins and independent arthouses to bring feature films and 
customized local programming to communities across the country — 
including San Francisco's very own historic Roxie Theater. 

Each satellite screen will create and host its own virtual events, talks, 
and artist meet-ups, as well as screen selections from the 2021 pro- 
gram. Program and local screening details are set to be announced later 
this month on the festival website. Details may evolve with COVID-19 
pandemic health and safety guidelines. 

The festival’s online programming also includes more than 70 online 
feature film screenings followed by live Q&As, on-demand access to 50 
short films and four episodic works, and a “New Frontier” gallery that 
features “dynamic, innovative work at the crossroads of film, art, and 
technology.’ That’s 14 live performances, AR, VR, and other emerging 
media works that can be accessed via computers and VR headsets. 

Tickets for single screening, single day, and full run tiers will be avail- 
able to the general public beginning Jan. 7. For more information, sign 
up for updates on the festival website, sundance.org. 


Sheila Tran is an intern with SF Weekly. | © stran@sfweekly.com 


SALESFORCE BUYS SLAC 
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Or, to put it succinctly: @ @ 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


HE COMPANY THAT no- 

body clearly understands 

has bought the company 

that lets its users share 
party parrot emojis. The price: 
$27.7 billion. 

Software giant Salesforce’s 
acquisition of the workplace 
messaging platform Slack is 
yet another sign of the contin- 
ued strength of San Francisco’s 
tech economy and a big bet 
on the continued viability of 
remote work. The deal values 
Slack at 55 percent greater 
than its Wall Street valuation. 

Both companies are based 
in SoMa, on either side of the 
Salesforce Transit Center. 

Slack will continue to op- 
erate as an independent divi- 
sion of Salesforce. 


Benjamin Schneider is a Staff Writer 
© @urbanschneider 
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San Francisco Sheriff Paul Miyamoto. 


HE SAN FRANCISCO Sheriff's 
Department resumed regular 
enforcement of court-ordered 
evictions last week for the first 
time since early in the pandemic, 
before abruptly putting them on 
hold again on Friday. 

Deputies moved forward with 
the eviction of three households 
on Wednesday and had 19 sched- 
uled for this week. No evictions 
were enforced between March and 
Nov. 12, when a court granted an 
exception to various emergency or- 
ders, Sheriff’s Department spokes- 
person Nancy Crowley said. 

But after health officials imple- 
mented a new shelter-in-place order 
on Friday afternoon, Sheriff Paul 
Miyamoto indicated he would post- 
pone further enforcement action. 

“Given the accelerated COVID-19 
surge and the significant restric- 
tions ordered by Mayor Breed today 
and Governor Newsom yesterday, 
the sheriff will use his discretion 
to temporarily postpone enforce- 
ment of these orders until there is 
a safer time to do so,” the Sheriff’s 
Department said in a statement. 





SFWEEKLY.COM 


“The sheriff will continue to enforce 
writs during this time if the court 
makes an explicit finding that 
health and safety mandates imme- 
diate enforcement.” 

Groups including Eviction De- 
fense Collaborative, Bay Area Legal 
Aid, Asian American Advancing 
Justice and Tenderloin Housing 
Clinic sent a letter to Miyamoto on 
Friday morning asking him to stop 
enforcing evictions. Though it has 
not yet been peer-reviewed, they 
cited a recent University of Califor- 
nia Los Angeles study that found 
higher rates of coronavirus cases 
and deaths in states that lifted 
eviction moratoriums. 

“We all see the light at the end 
of the tunnel,” Cary Gold, director 
of litigation and policy at Eviction 
Defense Collaborative, said. “But 
that tunnel is still long. To evict 
anyone in December, January, and 
February when it’s cold and rainy 
under normal circumstances is 
cruel. Let’s add COVID to it, and 
you don't have a pretty picture.” 

Gold added that if evictions are 
happening, more housing needs 
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to be available to prevent more 
homelessness, but the is winding 
down its shelter-in-place hotel 
program that provided emergency 
shelter. 

Crowley originally cited the 
lapse on Nov. 30 of a local mora- 
torium on most evictions as the 
cause for enforcement of evictions 
resuming. California’s Assembly 
Bill 3088, an emergency law on 
eviction protections, prevents the 
city from imposing a new local 
moratorium on evictions from 
coronavirus-related non-payment 
until Feb. 1. 

The bill sets statewide rules 
against nonpayment evictions so 
long as tenants pay 25 percent of 
rent from September by Jan. 31 
and regularly attest to financial 
impacts from the pandemic with a 
specific form. Landlords may pur- 
sue unpaid rent in court after Feb. 
1, when the bill largely sunsets. 

Separately, the Board of Super- 
visors also passed legislation in 
October that prohibits all no-fault 
evictions until March, allowed un- 
der AB 3088. Eviction proceedings 


Latest SIP Order Stalls Evictions 
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have still continued in San Fran- 
cisco in cases involving violence, 
violent threats, health or safety, 
and Ellis Act evictions. 

“We would be in contempt of 
court if we don't follow court or- 
ders,” Crowley said. “We don’t make 
decisions about these things.” 

Tenant advocates, however, re- 
main confused about the timing of 
the Sheriff’s Department’s actions. 
Miyamoto in March announced he 
would not enforce evictions as the 
city’s coronavirus response took 
place and continued that policy 
until Nov. 12, which was an excep- 
tion, despite certain eviction pro- 
ceedings continuing in the courts. 

“They already delayed court or- 
ders in months prior,’ said Shanti 
Singh, Tenants Together spokes- 
person, before Miyamoto reversed 
course. If they weren't processing 
evictions then, I don’t know what 
their excuse is now. There’s no 
rhyme or reason to why they’re 
resuming them.” 

There is also a federal moratori- 
um on evictions from non-payment 
of rent that lasts through Dec. 31 
to limit the spread of coronavirus. 

The Judicial Council of Califor- 
nia previously halted most evic- 
tion proceedings but repealed the 
temporary changes in September, 
leading to the state law that tenant 
advocates such as Singh criticized. 

The exact reasons for the evic- 
tions that were enforced this week 
are not yet known; a spokesperson 
for the San Francisco Superior 
Court as well as the San Francisco 
Apartment Association, which rep- 
resents landlords, did not respond 
by press time. 

Supervisor Dean Preston, a for- 
mer tenant attorney who authored 
the no-fault eviction ban, praised 
Miyamoto for instituting the origi- 
nal ban in March and urged him to 
consider it again. 

“T think the simplified version is, 
really, with the state law allowing 
some eviction cases to moved for- 
ward, there are more cases landing 
on the sheriff’s desk to carry out,” 
Preston said. “That shift to AB 
3088 opened the door to more 
nonpayment evictions.” 


Ida Mojadad is an SF Examiner Staff Writer. 
© @idamoj 
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College Students Reflect on a Year atHome 





ARK KEARNEY WAKES up 
at 6 a.m. every morning to 
log into Zoom classes from 
his childhood bedroom. 
By noon, classes are over, and he 
buckles down for an afternoon of 
homework and studying. At night, 
he spends time with his family or 
watches an episode of the latest 
Netflix series he’s hooked on. 
Though Kearney has been living 
at home in San Francisco since 
March, he’s enrolled remotely at 
Georgetown University, on the 
East Coast, this fall — hence the 
early mornings. The sophomore 
is one of a handful of students SF 
Weekly spoke with to understand 
what it’s like to be a college stu- 
dent living at home, rather than 
on campus, during the COVID-19 
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era. Some cited health concerns as 
reason for not returning to their 
college towns, others deemed it 
financially prudent. A common 
denominator among their descrip- 
tions of living at home? Routine — 
and a lot of family time. 

“The routine of seeing the same 
people every day and going to 
class by [myself] in the same room 
every day has been particularly 
challenging,” Kearney says. 

But there have been moments of 
joy, too — the chance to reconnect 
with high school friends and ex- 
tended family, the opportunity to 
explore the Bay Area in a uniquely 
tourist-free period. It’s a semester 
nobody envisioned for themselves 
when packing up for spring break 
last March — but, on balance, 


SFWEEKLY.COM 
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that hasn’t necessarily been a bad 
thing. 

Financial considerations fac- 
tored prominently into many 
students’ decisions to live at home 
this fall. Harris Rutherford, a 
sophomore at UC Santa Cruz, de- 
cided to stay in the city this semes- 
ter, explaining that it was imprac- 
tical to pay room and board during 
a socially-distanced semester when 
living at home was free. 

Though he’s in the same time 
zone as his professors, he still 
finds it more challenging to suc- 
ceed in remote classes than he did 
on campus. 

“I’m doing online classes and 
labs right now from the comfort 
of my bed, surrounded by pillows,” 
Rutherford says. “But it definitely 
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affects your grades and how much 
you re learning. I definitely think 
it’s easier to learn in class.” 

Figuring out what to do with 
extra pillows is hardly the only 
hurdle students have faced while 
learning from home. Technology 
issues and a dearth of private 
space made the transition to re- 
mote schooling challenging for 
some. Alina Wan, a junior at UC 
Santa Barbara from San Jose, said 
that she initially struggled to ad- 
just her on-campus routine to her 
family’s needs, scheduling around 
household meal times and overlap- 
ping Zoom calls. The Wans’ WiFi 
network sputtered trying to sup- 
port so many devices at once —a 
problem, she said, they overcame 
by plugging one computer into an 
ethernet cable. 

Emily Lo, a senior at UCSB, told 
SF Weekly that her biggest barrier 
to succeeding in online coursework 
from home has been a lack of 
motivation and structure. In her 
off-campus apartment, she said, 
responsibilities like grocery shop- 
ping and laundry, plus the pres- 
ence of studious housemates, kept 
her on track. But while alternating 
between Santa Barbara and her 
family home in San Leandro over 
the spring and summer, she found 
that living at home caused her to 
“regress into a less-independent 
version of herself, one with fewer 
young-adult responsibilities and 
more caretaking from her parents. 

The students SF Weekly spoke 
to described largely privileged 
experiences. Their pandemic prob- 
lems, while no less valid, are not 
the gargantuan roadblocks staring 
down some students — especially 
low-income students and students 
of color — around the country, 
such as food insecurity, financial 
instability, and lack of access to in- 
home computers and the internet. 

This unplanned, extended re- 
turn from campus has presented 
unanticipated upsides, too. Lo 
says that she has appreciated the 
opportunity to get to know her 
little brother better, who at age 12 
is nearly a decade her junior. Ruth- 
erford has enjoyed reconnecting 
with high school friends who made 
similar decisions to stay in the city 
this fall. For Kearney, the best part 


about living at home again has 
been his mom’s cooking. 

“The food here is so much bet- 
ter, he says with a laugh. 

And all the students — who had 
spent between one and three years 
living away from their families pri- 
or to the pandemic — commented 
on the experience of spending so 
much time in their hometowns 
since March. 

Cities around the country saw 
a decrease in traffic during spring 
lockdown orders, and San Fran- 
cisco was no different. Rutherford 
said he took advantage of this 
change throughout the summer, 
biking to his Potrero Hill job when 
he might've taken public trans- 
portation in pre-pandemic times, 
and riding across the Golden Gate 
Bridge into Marin County with 
friends on the weekends. 

“It’s so much easier to navigate 
the city and see parts that you 
wouldn't usually see,” Rutherford 
says. 

By contrast, Wan feels that 
the pandemic hasn’t afforded her 
new avenues of local exploration 
— not for lack of trying, but, she 
says, for lack of opportunity. She 
feels that her hometown lacks 
COVID-friendly recreation options 
for young people, and says that “if 
anything, [the pandemic] has rein- 
forced that there isn’t much to do 
in West San Jose.” 

And Kearney, who has sought 
variety and nuance in a semester 
defined by routine, remarked on a 
less-tangible change in the city. In 
his daily walks and runs, taken to 
break up the monotony of endless 
Zoom lectures, he says he’s ob- 
served his fellow residents acting a 
“little bit more guarded and avoid- 
ing interaction” since COVID-19 
struck — a byproduct of CDC so- 
cial-distancing guidelines, but also 
perhaps a symptom of a uniquely 
2020 breakdown of communal en- 
gagement and trust. 

“I did see a new side of San Fran- 
ciscans that I wasn’t used to, which 
was interesting.” 


Olivia Tucker is an intern with SF Weekly. 
© @oliviahtucker 
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Maison Nico’s brioche. 


ICO RESTAURANT HAS 
closed for good. In its place 
is the newly open Maison 
Nico, a pristine épicerie 
from the same chef and owner 
Nicolas Delaroque. Less common 
in the States than boulangeries 
and patisseries, an épicerie is the 
French version of a highly special- 
ized local market. You won’t find 
a baguette, a croque monsieur or 
even croissants there. The glass 
cases display the mainstays, paté 
en crotte and brioche feuilletée, 
like a monarch’s jewels locked 
inside the palace. In the back- 
ground, staff members patrol the 
interiors or busy themselves with 
baking tasks while you make up 
your mind. 

Each platter presents a picture 
of perfection. Identical pear slices 
fan out concentrically upon the 
face of a tart. An accompanying 
quenelle of cream spreads out like 
a peony that’s about to bloom. 
Rows of financiers align them- 
selves against a severe 90 degree 
angle, dimpled with nuts and ber- 
ries. One post on Maison Nico’s 
Instagram account shows the 
many layers of a brioche feuilletée 





baking as it turns from golden 
yellow to golden brown. The items 
aren't forbidding. But something 
about Delaroque’s precision sug- 
gests, however subtly, that your 
slumped posture has room for 
improvement. 

I dropped by early in the morn- 
ing, ready for pastry and not yet 
ready to dig into a paté en croite. 
When I spoke with the chef about 
coming up with this particular 
menu, Delaroque said that he 
enjoys making patés as much as 
he does sweets. “I wanted to share 
them both and I thought it would 
be a good add to the communi- 
ty because nobody else is doing 
this.” He also grew up eating paté 
en crotite. “It’s something that we 
always had around in the fridge,” 
Delaroque recalled. “My mom 
used to go to the épicerie to get 
provisions for the week.” For him, 
it’s comfort food. 

That feels especially poignant 
since 2020 was going to bea 
“gap year” for Delaroque and his 
family. For the past eight years, 
the chef has spent most of his 
energy running his restaurant. 
He had planned to spend the year 
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recharging in France with his wife 
and daughter. When the pandem- 
ic altered those plans, he realized 
that Nico wouldn't be financial- 
ly viable selling only takeaway 
meals. Instead of returning home 
to France, Delaroque thought of 
a new way to bring the tastes of 
France to San Francisco. 

Delaroque says that his original 
idea for the restaurant was more 
casual. But Nico turned out to be 
rather posh. “In San Francisco, 
rent is expensive, he says. The 
prices at his restaurant increased 
in order to pay for the rent and 
the cost of the delicious but ex- 
pensive list of ingredients. With- 
out table service, Maison Nico 
is already a more informal space 
to pick up morning or afternoon 
snacks to go. 

If you've never tried a brioche 
feuilletée, it tastes like an airier 
stack of palmiers. You can buy an 
entire loaf of the stuff, or they 
can just cut off a slice. Delaroque’s 
version is caramelized with al- 
mond paste, quite sticky and good 
for dunking in a mug of hot tea. 
Another dessert, the Parisian 
flan, looks like an American »10 
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TAD’S FRENCH TOAST 


| COMBO 


| Thick sliced sourdough french toast served 
Se with butter & syrup two eggs (scrambled or 
= fried) & choice of ham, bacon or sausage 
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| TAD’S ALL AMERICAN 


: WJ Two eggs (scrambled or fried) with hash 
browns and toast and a choice of ham, 
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Maison Nico’s flan. 


«9 cheesecake. But the resem- 
blance is only skin deep. It holds the 
consistency of a runny brie but the 
filling is actually made of a vanilla 
custard. “In the last couple of years, | 
was just making it for the restaurant 
staff sometimes,’ the chef says. It 
was a way for him to work out the 
recipe before it landed on the menu. 
Delaroque adapted two of his 
recipes as Thanksgiving specials this 
year. He made a turkey tourte, which 
looks like the prettiest pot pie you've 
ever seen, anda pumpkin flan. Both 
items are likely to have already sold 
out this week but more adventurous 
souls can still try a slice of paté en 


Dumpling Park 2KBe i 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 


TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 


NEVER STOP 
EXPLORING 
DUMPLINGS 


Fr - 7 
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crotte or a terrine, sans pastry crust. 


Delaroque has even revived the 
seldom seen aspic, decadently made 
with lobster or beef cheeks. 


Jeffrey Edalatpour covers arts, culture, 
and dining for SF Weekly. 
© news@sfweekly.com 


MAISON NICO 


MUMMY hd bb ddd 


Wed.-Sun. | 170 Montgomery St. 


San Francisco 


415.359.1000 | maisonnico.com 


KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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‘ASIAN AMERICAN - 


Food Company 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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Travel & Airfare Refunds During COVID-19 





The pandemic complicates things, but that doesn't mean you're high and dry. 
BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & AIMEE KIRBY 





Y FAMILY AND [had some questions about refunds re- 
garding our airline travel due to COVID-19 over the holidays. 
Every year my family travels to the East Coast from the West 


Coast to see my parents. Because the price tends to increase as it 
gets closer to the holidays, we bought tickets over a year in ad- 
vance. We also do the same thing with summer vacation for the 
kids. Our June vacation with my children was reasonably easy to 
cancel. However, now they are telling me I can’t get my money 
back, I can only re-book upto a year from the ticket without any 
service charges. This seems unfair since COVID-19 is so unpredict- 
able. Instead of them holding our money back with conditions and 
hoping we can travel next year, do you know any way to force them 


to return my money? 


f) EAR SYLVIA, 
COVID-19 has changed the 


entire way the world and our 
community interact. At the be- 
ginning of the pandemic, many 
airlines were issuing full refunds 
because little was known about 
the virus or how someone could 
safely fly during these times. 
There is a concept in the law 
called Force Majeure when dealing 
with contracts. Essentially, Force 
Majeure means that one person 
cannot fulfill their obligations 
under the agreement because 

of unforeseeable circumstances. 
When the pandemic hit, many 
airlines realized that they had to 
rework how they did business, 
and those that traveled with the 
airlines would not be able to do 
so until they were able to under- 
stand their own health needs and 
status of infection. The concept 
of Force Majeure was used, often 
without knowing its name, by 
both the airlines and the travelers 
to cancel or reschedule thousands 
of flights. 

Now that we know a little more 
about COVID-19, some people 
have decided that with the chang- 
es the airlines are making, they 
would like to travel. This change 
in the attitudes of some trav- 
elers, and the changes made by 
the airlines, have made seeking 
a refund increasingly difficult. 
Because different policies exist for 
various airlines, and because the 


— Sylvia 


wait times to talk to a represen- 
tative are relatively high, many 
have contacted the Department 
of Transportation to resolve their 
ticket refund status. 

At the beginning of the pan- 
demic, the U.S. Department of 
Transportation obligated airlines 
to immediately provide a prompt 
refund to travelers with flights to, 
within, or from the United States 
if their flights were delayed or 
re-routed significantly on account 
of the virus. However, even at the 
beginning of the pandemic, many 
airlines were not issuing refunds 
and instead they were trying to 
rectify flight cancellations by 
re-routing passengers, issuing 
travel vouchers, or changing 
flight dates. According to the U.S. 
Department of Transportation 
webpage, no further directives 
have been issued regarding can- 
cellations due to COVID-19. 

The first place for you to start 
is the airline with which you 
booked your flight — begin by 
researching and understanding 
their change and cancellation 
policy. Nearly every airline has 
made some modifications to their 
change and cancellation policy. 
Most airlines are not charging 
fees for cancellation or changing 
flights, and also refunding and 
extending miles if your flight 
was booked with miles. Howev- 
er, nearly all the airlines are not 
allowing a cash refund and are 
instead offering a voucher that 


must be used in a certain amount 
of time from the date of cancel- 
lation. This is true, even for the 
airlines with no fee, and allowed 
easy cancellations and refunds 
before the pandemic. Some air- 
lines are increasing the amount of 
the voucher and/or giving more 
miles or points to travel with to 
those that have had their flights 
changed on them, This is the air- 
lines form of recognizing how dif- 
ficult this decision is to make. 

Sadly, you cannot sue in small 
claims to get your cash back like a 
simple auto accident. Depending 
on your purchase’s terms and 
conditions, where the ticket was 
purchased, and the ever-changing 
COVID-19 landscape, different 
laws apply. Depending on how 
you paid for the flight, the credit 
card company you used may or 
may not be willing to refund you 
the sums you are out given their 
policy regarding the COVID crisis. 
After researching your airline 
cancellation policy, I would con- 
tact your credit card company if 
the flight was not purchased on 
points or miles. It’s possible that 
your credit card company will be 
more flexible than the airlines in 
providing some refund. 

If your situation involves a fam- 
ily member that has tested posi- 
tive for the virus, and this affects 
your future travel (as in an elderly 
relative that will no longer be able 
to be seen in the near future), I 
would strongly urge you to gather 
whatever documents you have to 
support this fact and ask to speak 
to a manager at the airline(s) in 
question. They may look at this 
situation as different from the 
many other travelers who have 
had to or chosen to cancel plans 
to see their loved ones. 


Christopher B. Dolan is owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm, PC. Aimee Kirby is the Managing 
Attorney of the Torts Practice Group and 
based in our Los Angeles office. This column 
is Sponsored Content. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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N 1976 SAN FRANCISCO 
voters passed Proposition T, 
dividing San Francisco into 
districts and creating the city’s 
first neighborhood-specific Board 
of Supervisors. The move united 
the Castro and Haight Ashbury 
neighborhoods, all but ensuring 
that a hippie or a gay person would 
be elected to the board. Soon after, 
Harvey Milk stopped smoking 
weed to run for elected office. “I 
decided this was all too important 
to have it get wrecked because of 
smoking a joint or being in a raid 
at some bathhouse,’ he said in 
Randy Shilts’ biography of Milk, 





The Mayor of Castro Street. 

One doesn’t need to search too 
long to find historical ties between 
the cannabis legalization move- 
ment and the fight for LGBTQ+ 
equality here in the Bay Area. 
Dennis Peron, a gay man, founded 
the nation’s first public cannabis 
dispensary in San Francisco in 
1991, and coauthored Prop 215, 
legalizing medical cannabis in Cal- 
ifornia, in 1996. Clint Werner and 
his partner Dr. Donald Abrams 
are responsible for some of the 
first investigations into cannabis’ 
medical use. Mary Jane Rathbun, 
an ally of San Francisco’s gay com- 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


munity in the 1970s, ’80s and ’90s, 
became famous for her clandestine 
pot brownie operation. 

All of this activism was, of 
course, spurred by the horrors of 
the HIV/AIDS crisis as it ripped 
through the Castro’s thriving 
community. Treatments for HIV/ 
AIDS at the time were sometimes 
more toxic than the disease itself, 
and many gay men instead turned 
to pot as medicine. These activists 
weren t just fighting for a legal 
high — they were also fighting for 
their lives. 

It is because of gay activism 
that Californians have a regulated 


“This industry was started by misfits,” says Amber Senter, a Black lesbian, who recently started one of the two first shared-use, equity cannabis manufacturing spaces in the country. 


cannabis market. However, that 
doesn’t mean that LGBTQ women 
and nonbinary people have not, 
for a long time, been just as cen- 
tral a part of the fight for legal can- 
nabis as the men who’s names are 
better known. As is the case with 
most social justice movements, 
queer women and nonbinary peo- 
ple have been essential in shaping 
the regulated cannabis industry. 
“We encouraged everyone to 
participate in what we were do- 
ing as far as getting 215 passed, 
attending meetings and marches 
and the like,” says Wayne Just- 
mann, who was the nation’s first 
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licensed medical cannabis patient 
and who lobbied for Proposition 
215. In fact, he says some of the 
most dedicated cannabis activists 
at the time were queer women — 
specifically, the sex worker activ- 
ists who were advocating for the 
decriminalization of prostitution. 
Justmann says many lesbians who 
were not sex workers supported 
the movement as well, arguing 
that there were no divisions be- 
tween “responsible adults” who 
wanted to take part. 

Justmann remembers working 
alongside women like Robin Few, 
founder of the Sex Workers Out- 
reach Project USA (SWOP-USA), 
and Margo St. James, co-founder 
of Call Off Your Old Tired Ethics 
(COYOTE) and for whom the St. 
James Infirmary is named, for 
example. Their involvement was 
also, in part, linked to the HIV/ 
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brown — are responsible for 
some of the greatest achieve- 


AIDS crisis — while gay men 
often fell victim to the disease, 


‘We can’t talk about 


so too did many sex workers. Sex 
Workers have also historically 
supported LGBTQ+ movements, 
largely because of the overlap 
between the two demographics. 
Recalling days marching through 
the Castro with Margo St. James, 
Justmann remarks “with pot and 
pussy, you never knew what was 
going to happen.” 

The lack of divisions between 
queer groups speaks to the senti- 
ments of the time. For example, 
before creating COYOTE, Margo 
St. James created WHO, which 
stood for “Whores, Housewives, 
and Others.” “Others,” she said, 
was meant to stand in for “lesbi- 
an,’ because the term was still ta- 
boo for women to use publicly. 

Today, queer women lead the 
fight. In fact, queer women and 
nonbinary people — and specif- 
ically those who are Black and 

























Nobody identifying as queer has 
the same lived experience as 
anyone else’s. However, 
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ments in California regulated 
cannabis of the last five years. 
Oakland’s Social Equity program, 
which is the first of its kind in 
the country, was spearheaded by 
Black and brown queer people 

at organizations like Supernova 
Women and The Hood Incubator. 
Chaney Turner, a Black nonbi- 
nary woman, is the Cannabis 
Regulatory Commissioner for the 
City of Oakland. Amber Senter, a 
Black lesbian, just started one of 
the two first shared-use, equity 
cannabis manufacturing spaces 
in the country. 

“This industry was started by 
— and I'll use this term very loose- 
ly here — misfits,” says Amber 
Senter. Cannabis is emblematic of 
American counterculture, she elab- 
orates, and outcasts have always 
gravitated towards the cannabis 
industry. Thus, it makes sense that 
even the legal industry attracts 
a disproportionate amount of 
LGBTQ+ people and BIPOC. This 
industry, she says, is made up of 
“people that didn’t fit into other 
industries, because people who use 
cannabis definitely march to the 
beat of a different drum.” 

Of course, the 
LGBTQ+ community 
itself is diverse, as 
exemplified by the ev- 
er-lengthening list of terms 
we use to identify ourselves. 


cannabis culture has his- 
torically been inclusive, often 
celebrating those differences in a 
pointedly political manner. From 
cannabis feminism to cannabis 
equity programs, a plethora of 
movements are using cannabis 
to tackle larger societal 
problems like sexism, ho- 
mophobia, transphobia 


letting this diversity 

define cliques within 

the cannabis industry, 
many participants see 
this as a major facet 
of the industry’s 
strength. Today, 
most of the queer 
women who have 
made a name for 
themselves in the in- 
dustry have done so 
by running the orga- 

nizations fighting for 

inclusivity, or working in 
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the state of cannabis 
without talking about 
LGBTQ+ people.’ 


—LITA CENALI, VERTOSA 
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Tracey Mason, left, the lesbian co-founder of House of Saka; Lita Cenali, the pansexual director of operations at Vertosa. 


the ranks of companies which are 
notably mission-driven. 

“We cannot talk about the state 
of cannabis without talking about 
the intersection with LGBTQ+ 
people, we can't talk about it 
without talking about women’s 
representation, we can't talk about 
it without talking about social 
justice, equity, pay gaps, and clas- 
sism,” says Lita Cenali, a pansexual 
woman who is Director of Opera- 
tions at cannabis infusion technol- 
ogy company Vertosa. Vertosa not 
only gives 1 percent of revenue to 
social equity programs, but also 
partners with nonprofits and de- 
ploys their team members to aid 
various social justice initiatives in 
the industry. “Cannabis is a great 
unifier in that it can heal wounds, 
and it can bring people of different 
backgrounds together,” she says. 

Andrea Brooks, a gay woman 
and founder of the curated can- 
nabis delivery service Sava, for 
example, is a champion for fair 
housing, LGBTQ+ representation, 
and disability advocacy. She notes 
that “cannabis is still countercul- 


ture, and queer communities are 
considered counterculture.” While 
this connects LGBTQ+ women 
and nonbinary people to the other 
marginalized groups they often ad- 
vocate for, it also helps to explain 
why so many sexual minority peo- 
ple turn to cannabis as medicine. “I 
think in these communities there 
can be a distrust of the medical es- 
tablishment, and a deeper connec- 
tion to plant medicine,” she says. 
Tracey Mason, the lesbian 
co-founder of the cannabis-in- 
fused wine company House of 
Saka, also says that as a founder 
she is particularly sensitive to 
BIPOC, LGBTQ+, and female 
customers because she says she 
knows what it’s like “coming up 
and coming through and industry 
that has oftentimes held us back.” 
She says women’s fight in the 
industry is long from over, citing 
that women receive only 0.6% of 
total cannabis investment. “We're 
so keenly aware that we are oper- 
ating in a man’s world,” she says. 
Trans women, especially, have 
broken through far less than 


cisgender women — something 
Cenali specifically mentioned 
when talking to the Weekly. As can 
be expected, queer women in the 
cannabis industry continue keep 
an eye open for who is left out, 

so they can make room. “I want 
cannabis to be a space of radical in- 
clusion,” she says. “Queer women, 
we want to go above and beyond to 
support each other,” says Brooks, 
echoing the sentiment. 

Moving forward, queer women 
and nonbinary people can be trust- 
ed to keep putting their energies 
towards greater inclusion and 
success for the most marginalized. 
Even without the recognition, 
queer folks have done so for years. 

For those queer people looking 
to join the cannabis movement, 
Amber Senter and others like her 
will be waiting with open arms. 
“This place was made by us,” she 
says. Feel welcome, and like you 
belong here, because you do.” 


Veronica Irwin covers news, culture, and 
cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @vronirwin 
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Former Golden State Warriors forward Matt Barnes is making moves in legal cannabis. 





ORMER NBA PLAYER Matt 
Barnes knows the value of a 
crucial assist. 

In fact, over the course of 
his 15-year career, Barnes was 
responsible for dishing out 1,691 
of them. Following a 2017 champi- 
onship run with the Golden State 
Warriors, Barnes retired from 
playing but he’s kept plenty busy as 
an advocate and advisor within the 
cannabis industry. 

In an interview over Zoom last 
week, Barnes detailed his own per- 
sonal history with the plant that 
ultimately led to his current work. 

“I first started using it when I 


was fourteen,” Barnes says, “and 
that continued all through high 
school, college, and my NBA career. 
And I didn’t get through unscathed, 
you know. I failed a couple of 
times.” 

In interviews, as well as on the 
All This Smoke podcast he co-hosts 
with Stephen Jackson (another for- 
mer Warrior), Barnes has detailed 
the extreme lengths he sometimes 
went to avoid testing positive for 
cannabis on league-mandated drug 
tests. During his stints in the NBA’s 
drug program, Barnes recalls mak- 
ing friends with the people running 
the program. 


tn cannabis 
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“There are maybe 450 guys in the 
NBA,” Barnes explains, “and they 
told me that when I was in there, 
there were over 200 guys currently 
in the program for cannabis alone. 
That was really a jaw-dropper. And 
it was everyone from superstars to 
rookies.” On Friday, Dec. 4, news 
broke that the NBA would not test 
players for marijuana in the 2020- 
21 season, continuing a policy first 
adopted for play in the Orlando 
bubble earlier this year. Though 
explained as a way of avoiding un- 
necessary contact as a heightened 
Covid-19 safety protocol, it may 
spell the beginning of the end for 
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Eaze Gets Assist from Matt Barnes 


the league’s cannabis testing policy. 

Upon retiring, Barnes actually 
met with the core team at Eaze 
to discuss the idea of releasing a 
custom pre-roll from the athlete 
on the delivery service’s menu. He 
ultimately nixed the idea, which he 
describes as “low-hanging fruit” in 
favor of an advocacy-first approach 
centered around education and in- 
formation. His interest in working 
with Eaze, however, remained high. 

He subsequently went on to 
briefly team with his alma mater, 
UCLA, to raise funds for a cannabis 
research program at the university 
and has spoken to both the NBA 
and the Player’s Association about 
the role of cannabis in the league. 
Barnes is also the partial owner of 
Seven Leaves, a cannabis company 
based in his hometown of Sacra- 
mento. 

Along the way, he’s offered advice 
and shared his perspective with a 
variety of folks who have sought his 
counsel. 

“I became, not necessarily a 
guru, but just like a go-to guy for 
athletes,” Barnes says of his ad-hoc 
services as a professional athlete 
willing to speak openly about using 
weed, “because they knew that I 
was speaking for them through my 
past.” 

Indeed, Barnes’ relationship with 
cannabis extends as far back as he 
can remember — long before he’d 
ever tried it himself. As a child, 
Barnes says his family was personal- 
ly affected by the policies informally 
known today as the War on Drugs. 

“Although I was fortunate enough 
to make it out,” Barnes notes, “my 
parents were functioning drug ad- 
dicts. My dad sold weed and went 
to jail for selling weed. My dad sold 
other drugs and went to jail for 
selling other drugs, so I’m someone 
who has lived this story. From the 
age of 3 or 4, in my earliest memo- 
ries, there were drugs around me.” 

Barnes explains that since retir- 
ing, he’s seen a lot of corporations 
like Eaze who are looking to help 
communities of color like the one 
he grew up in. What he hasn't seen, 
however, are these businesses mak- 
ing an effort to consult and dialogue 
with the very people they’re hoping 
to benefit. 

“A lot of different corporations 
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want to get involved with our com- 
munity,’ he says, “so I think it’s 
important to actually use people 
from those communities to figure 
out what’s best for them. Social eq- 
uity programs were created for the 
people most affected by the war on 
drugs, right, but if you look at the 
data, minorities account for maybe 
3 percent of this space still.” 

Thus, when former Arizona 
Cardinal Rashad Johnson, a close 
friend to Barnes, called him to 
discuss an opportunity to advise 
the board for Eaze’s Momentum 
business accelerator program, the 
one-time “We Believe” Warrior leapt 
at the chance. 

Designed to help equity entre- 
preneurs in the cannabis industry 
get licensed and establish durable 
roots in the market, Momentum’s 
first class of underserved founders 
selected were announced last year. 
Those Momentum “graduates” now 
have products for sale on the Eaze 
menu and businesses with open 
doors. 

To date, Eaze customers have 
purchased nearly $2 million in 
products made by such social equity 
partners. 

Things are now set to continue 
with Momentum 2.0, where quali- 
fied candidates can apply through 
Dec. 15 to be selected as one of 10 
businesses to receive a $50,000 
grant. Additional perks include a 
12-week curriculum and the chance 
to consult with advisors like Barnes. 

And as he sees it, his work now 
is to help direct the spotlight, not 
hog it. 

“I made my money in my last 
career,” he says. “This is obviously 
also about making money, but more 
than that, it’s about allowing other 
people to really find their footing. 
We missed Prohibition. We missed 
the Gold Rush. I don’t feel like mi- 
norities can afford to miss this op- 
portunity. That's why it’s an honor 
to join Eaze, because they’re doing 
their part in the community to re- 
ally make sure that people of color 
have an equal opportunity to be in 
this space.” 


To learn more about Eaze’s Momen- 
tum program, visit eaze.com. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
w @zackruskin 
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Tampon Rock is a Gay Young Time 
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Clockwise from top left: Sarah Aument, Sophie Dinocol, andAlysia Brown. 
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The scripted musical comedy podcast set in Oakland is by lesbians, for lesbians. BYMIKEHUGUENOR 


N THE FIRST episode of the 

new scripted comedy podcast 

Tampon Rock, roommates Deja 

and Chloe are at a rooftop 
lesbian bar when the band Tam- 
packs (“spelled CKS for copyright 
infringement reasons’) kick into 
their song “Vagina Dentata.” 
Conversation halts as a breathy 
bar-rock incantation of “V-A-G 
-I-N-A’ drowns out the crowd. 
A moment later, the music fades 
down and conversation returns. 

“T feel like this band is a little 
too on-the-nose,” says Deja. 


“More like on the vagina,” 
Chloe replies. 

It’s a small, funny moment, the 
kind that largely make up Tam- 
pon Rock between its many musi- 
cal numbers. Created and written 
by three queer women, Sarah Au- 
ment, Alysia Brown, and Sophie 
Dinocol, Aument describes the 
show’s goal as “making light of 
existing outside of heteronorma- 
tivity, and all that comes with it.” 

“I experienced my queerness 
a lot with music,” she explains. 
“And I knew that I wanted to 
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have a reason to make music that 
sounded like riot grrrl.” 

Tampon Rock’s plot revolves 
around heroines Deja, who is Black, 
a little shy, and new to dating, and 
Chloe, white, out-going, and decep- 
tively self-assured, who are brought 
together via the eternal Bay Area 
concerns of rent and music. In addi- 
tion to living together in a cramped 
Oakland apartment, they form the 
spirited-but-identity-stricken rock 
duo the G.O.A.L. (the Greatest of 
All Lesbians). 


“The characters are like people 


we know, and have sometimes 
been,’ Aument says. “That goes for 
all of us, and for all of the charac- 
ters kind of interchangeably. ” 
Brown and Aument are both 
talented, lifelong musicians 
themselves, but where they agree 
on their creative projects, their 
fictional counterparts are on en- 
tirely different wavelengths. The 
band’s identity becomes an early 
source of tension in the show, 
as the two struggle to agree on 
what the G.O.A.L. should look 
like, sound like, and who exactly 
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is the frontwoman. In the second 
episode, the band’s first show 
goes almost completely off the 
rails when Chloe unveils her 
tempestuous (and unpracticed) 
Ani DiFranco-inspired folk num- 
ber “Happy Mother’s Day, Dad,” 
which opens: “Dad why do you 
hate me? Dad, appreciate me.” 

“For Chloe, she is so inspired 
by people that she thinks she has 
to fully become them,” says Au- 
ment. “She doesn’t know that she 
can just be herself. I experienced 
that a lot when I was first writing 
music. I definitely wore plaid 
when maybe I didn’t want to.” 

“One thing that we realized is 
that my queer experience was a 
lot different than Sarah’s,” says 
Brown, who is Black herself, 
but grew up in the largely white 
South Bend, Ind. “I had made a 
joke about how I knew I was gay 
before I knew that I was Black. 
And I didn’t even really have that 
experience of what it means to be 
gay. I found out I was gay when I 
was 25.” 

By centering the story entirely 
around queer characters, layers 
and gradations of the LGBTQ+ 
experience like these emerge 
naturally from the story. And 
though the show’s main charac- 
ters are musicians (and musical 
numbers often take center stage), 
Tampon Rock’s real focus is the 
interior space of relationships. 

“Especially friendships,” says 
co-creator Sophie Dinocol. “My 
female friends are so, so import- 
ant to me, and I feel so close with 
them. So exploring how those re- 
lationships bend and change, and 
what they go through, especially 
at that age.” 

“A lot of the stuff that happens 
is stuff that happened to us,” says 
Brown. “I had an ex who came out 
as poly after we broke up, and | 
had to be like, ‘wait, did I really 
want to explore polyamory?” 

Can the G.O.A.L. get it togeth- 
er and truly become the Greatest 
of All Lesbians? Tune in Thurs- 
days to find out. 


Mike Huguenor is a contributing writer 
covering music and culture. 
@mikehuguenor 











Bay Area artist Erik Otto explores color and emotion through ‘Chromatherapy.’ 


Erik Otto and Liz Tran's new exhibition at Heron Arts, ‘Chromatherapy,' is the 
restorative vision that the end of a horrible year demands. BY PETER LAWRENCE KANE 


N HER SERIES OF CULTURAL 

histories on color, Katy Kelleher 

explores the historical connota- 

tions and emotional valences of 
highly specific hues, such as incar- 
nadine (a Shakespearean coinage, 
debuting in Macbeth for the “multi- 
tudinous seas’ of battle) or puce (the 
French word for a flea, and named 
for the traces of blood those insects 
leave after feeding). 

From the murderous to the erotic, 
Kelleher’s brief but deeply researched 
ruminations comprise a delightfully 
cerebral way of grappling with color 
and all that it represents. On the 
other end of the spectrum — so to 
speak — is an upcoming show at 
SoMa gallery space Heron Arts called 
“Chromatherapy,’ which brings to- 
gether two artists whose respective 
bodies of work engage with color 
in a more immediate, visceral way. 
Liz Tran’s psychedelic-adjacent, 
Rorshach blob dreamscapes seem to 
pick up where the blurry cityscape in 
the original cover art for The Great 
Gatsby left off, while Erik Otto’s 
mixed-media abstractions repurpose 


suns, moons, and other primal mo- 
tifs into pieces that are both haunt- 
ingly elusive and freely accessible. 

It’s a fun, logical-but-not-over- 
ly-obvious pairing. Planned well 
before COVID struck and running 
from Dec. 12 - Jan. 23, “Chromather- 
apy’ is intended as a balm for our 
battered souls, a pleasing experience 
at the end of a garbage year. Viewers 
aren't meant to switch off our brain’s 
executive functions, but calmly im- 
merse ourselves in our own reflexive 
responses. 

Speaking by phone just before San 
Francisco entered the purple tier — 
hardly the happiest use of color, that 
— both Tran and Otto, who live and 
work in Seattle and Brooklyn, respec- 
tively, expressed considerable hesi- 
tation over the ethics of welcoming 
people back to an enclosed gallery. 
(Curator Tova Lobatz subsequently 
clarified that Heron Arts won't be 
doing a physical opening on Dec. 12, 
as initially planned.) 

But for Tran in particular, adjust- 
ments run deeper. 

“The show is sticking to the orig- 


inal vision, although the work has 
morphed somewhat as a response 
to COVID,” she says. “Tm still pro- 
cessing that, since my work is so 
intuitive it can take awhile to figure 
out what I’m actually doing. [doa 
body of work, and see something a 
year later.” 

Ever since childhood, she says, her 
practice has grown out of the need 
to manage her own struggle with 
mental illness. 

“Tm in a better place now that I’m 
able to make work that is joyful,” she 
says. Quite a few people have com- 
mented to me that my work brings 
them comfort and a bit of escapism. 
For me, that escapism aspect is 
coming from a place of anxiety and 
depression, and escaping from that 
through this imagery is intensely 
joyful.” 

So intense is her absorption that 
she admits to dyeing her hair and 
dressing like her paintings. Tran 
prefers to work on “as large a scale as 
I can possibly get,” and consequently, 
some of her pieces have ended up as 
public art of a sort, with one of them 
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in Seattle’s main trauma center. 

“A lot of hospitals have really sad 
art,” she says. “That’s changing dras- 
tically right now, but that’s kind of 
one of my proudest achievements 
to have it there for the health care 
workers and the patients — rather 
than in museums or more stagnant 
spaces.” 

Children tend to flock to Tran’s 
work at art fairs, something she con- 
siders a good compliment. Indeed, 
many of her brightly hued pieces, 
which she calls “kind of like a Pride 
flag exploded,” originate in a dream 
state and aim to recapture a sense of 
innocent wonder that is then reflect- 
ed back onto the viewer — hence her 
series named for the Velvet Under- 
ground song ‘I'll Be Your Mirror.” 

Otto, by contrast, has gravitated 
more toward creating visual textures 
through the use of unconventional 
media and unconventional tools to 
manipulate the paint. 

“Since my move to New York 
[from San Francisco], I’ve been 
drawn to more material-based 
artwork and to the process itself,” 
he says. “I had, on the side, been 
dabbling with plaster and cement, 
raw construction materials that are 
cheaper and which I had more access 
to.” 

By nature, those materials are 
harder to control than paint, so he 
would “push and pull them around” 
and come back the next day to find 
surprising developments in how 
everything settled or cracked. It’s like 
film photography, Otto says, in that 
the lack of full control over the result 
is part of the beauty. A drummer 
with a background in dance, Otto’s 
works are ‘a moment of movement, 
frozen in time.” 

When he and Tran first discussed 
a collaboration, he'd been reading 
about how color affects moods and 
emotions. While her work is general- 
ly more playful than his, they share 
an equal consciousness of color at 
the perceptual level, with the aim of 
establishing a space of solace. 

“Her work is almost like every col- 
or — very rainbow, full-spectrum,” 
Otto says. “My work is more focused 
on an individual color. We thought 
that would be cool as far as differ- 
entiating our approach, through 
careful consideration of the colors we 
choose.” 
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Pantone for the Paintully Alone 


He also incorporates a lot of neon 
into his abstractions, although he 
confesses to some hesitancy about 
neon as a medium. Watered-down, 
Glenn Ligon-style word art can often 
be a cheap trick, with drunk people 
flocking to take selfies in front of 
trite phrases like “Let’s Get Weird” or 
“You Are More Than Beautiful.” 

“I don’t know if I wanted to play 
into that, but I guess these moments 
of pandemic helped me to say, ‘Fuck 
it, ” Otto says. “It allowed me to 
think about things again. Let’s do 
neon!” 

The discomfort has an almost eth- 
ical dimension, getting almost to the 
very question of what the hell art is 
even for. “Chromatherapy’’s answer 
is pretty clear: to lift people's spirits 
and help them live their lives once 
they walk back out into the world. 

Echoing Tran, Otto summarizes 
their joint show thusly: “Tf it just al- 
lows people to escape the news cycle 
of day-to-day inundation of doom 
and gloom, if you for a moment take 
you to a different experience, then 
I’ve done my job.” 

Bringing lightness is a heavy lift 
in this season of sickness and death. 
Early December is also typically 
when Pantone selects its color for the 
coming year, 2020's being 19-4052 
Classic Blue. It’s pretty hard not to 
think of “classic” as a stand-in for 
nostalgia and “blue” in terms of mel- 
ancholy or extreme loss of breath. 
Hopefully, 2021’s hue will be a little 
more forward-thinking and upbeat. 
But in the meantime, we have “Chro- 
matherapy’ to bridge the gap. 

The exhibit opens virtually via Ins- 
tagram on Dec. 12. A live virtual panel 
discussion is slated for Jan. 14. In per- 
son opening dates TBD. 


Peter Lawrence Kane is a former SF Weekly editor. 
w) @WannaCyber 


CHROMATHERAPY 
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Heron Arts 
7 Heron St. 


DEC, 12 = 
JAN. 23 


hello@heronarts.com 


www.heronarts.com 
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La Dona by the sea. 





The Bernal Heights native’s meditations on the city reach their peak inthe 
Afro-Mexican genre known as son jarocho. BY PETER LAWRENCE KANE 


IVE HERE LONG enough and 

you ll eventually experience 

emotional whiplash. It’s pos- 

sible to be overwhelmed by 
the singular beauty of this city 
and then, minutes later, become 
consumed with existential terror 
over where next month’s rent is 
supposed to come from. 

This juxtaposition underpins the 
work of San Francisco native La 
Dofia, whose growing body of work 
reveals a lifelong engagement with 
Latinidad and a sense of urgency over 
just how much is required of it even 
as it’s being squeezed out of the city. 
The result is a bittersweet alienation, 
something that two songs from 
her 2020 debut EP, Algo Nuevo (or 
“something new’), crystallize just so. 

“San Francisco, si me mata,” La 
Dofia sings on “Quién Me La Paga,” 


> 6 


while on “Cuando Se Van,’ it’s “San 


Pancho, te quiero.” In other words, “I 
love you, San Francisco even though 
you re killing me.” 

“To be from San Francisco is to 
know the biggest heartbreak,” La 
Donia tells SF Weekly. She translates 
the full verse on “Cuando Se Van” 
as “San Francisco, I love you. / I was 
born here and I owe you everything 
/ but I no longer recognize you in 
this form that you are.” 

Her struggle with maintaining a 
sense of place is brutal, but the mu- 
sic that grew out of it is beautiful in- 
deed. On the strength of Algo Nue- 
vo, and an upraised fistful of singles, 
La Doria joined Red Bull’s Estados 
Unidos de Bass last Saturday for its 
inaugural Bay Area-centric virtual 
mini-fest celebrating Latinx culture, 
reggaeton, and hip-hop. 

She had been in talks with Red 
Bull to do a showcase around Algo 
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Nuevo’s release, but as with so much 
else, COVID nixed that. The burst 

of activism in the months that fol- 
lowed make that delay seem almost 
fortuitous in hindsight, though, as 
La Dofia — born Cecilia Cassandra 
Peria-Govea — creates music for ex- 
actly this moment. As an educator, 
activist, and lifelong trumpet player, 
her work pushes for unity among 
people of color in San Francisco in 
parallel with its exploration of son 
jacocho, an Afro-Mexican genre hail- 
ing from the state of Veracruz. 

“Tve been actively resisting and 
continuing to be part of the move- 
ment against police brutality in San 
Francisco much longer than I’ve been 
making music as La Dofia,’ she says. 

Her newest song, “Chuparrosa” — 
which translates to “hummingbird” 
and carries a delightfully onomato- 
poeic sense of buzzing about — is 
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LaDona: the SF Musician for This Moment 


a plaintive response to the death of 
Sean Monterrosa, the 22-year-old 
killed by Vallejo police barely a week 
after the May 25 death of George 
Floyd in Minneapolis. That Mon- 
terrosa’s death came in response to 
his work protesting police violence 
should be bitter enough on its own, 
but La Doria knew him personally. 

“Sean was from Bernal Heights, 
and he and his sisters are around my 
age. We came up in the same circles, 
the same artistic, creative, activist 
community,’ she says. “When some- 
thing like this happens, it’s not just 
the family that’s impacted. We all 
feel their pain — and that’s been the 
case in countless of these murders.” 

That neighborhood is no stranger 
to tragedy at the hands of law en- 
forcement. In Bernal Heights Park in 
March 2014, SFPD officers unloaded 
59 shots at Alex Nieto, who had 
been eating a burrito on a bench 
before work, because someone walk- 
ing a dog had reported a man with 
a gun. (It was a Taser he carried for 
professional reasons, and no charges 
were filed against the officers.) La 
Doria and her team shot the video 
for “Chuparrosa’ near Bernal’s other 
green space, Holly Park, where Mon- 
terrosa's sisters held the initial me- 
morial, a ride-out, for their brother. 
From there, a caravan of low-riders 
made its way to Vallejo police head- 
quarters. 

“The song is a celebration of the 
Justice for Sean movement,’ La 
Donia explains, calling Monterrosa’s 
sisters “warriors” whose rhetoric 
and actions have consistently 
grounded their brother’s death in 
terms of allyship between Black and 
Latinx people. 

“It doesn’t take such physical 
proximity or such emotional prox- 
imity to feel the terror and the 
violence of police brutality, but it 
definitely makes it more tangible to 
organize around and engage in the 
work in ways you know are useful 
and going to move the cause for- 
ward,’ she summarizes. 

Son jarocho, the genre of “Ch- 
uparrosa, is important, she says, be- 
cause more enslaved people arrived 
in what is now Mexico during the 
first 50 years of the slave trade than 
were brought to the U.S. during the 
entire history of slavery, resulting in 
a Black and Indigenous culture that 





isn't always properly acknowledged. 
(“T myself grew up within that prac- 
tice,” she says, adding that “there’s a 
pretty healthy culture of son jarocho 
in the Bay Area as well.”) As for the 
hummingbird metaphor, it’s not 
merely because Monterrosa was 
gone too soon. 

“When Sean died, everybody 
started seeing hummingbirds ev- 
erywhere,” La Dofia says. “A hum- 
mingbird showed up at Horizons 
in the Mission, where he would 
attend programs. At his memorial 
at Holly Park, there was a wounded 
hummingbird that was also hanging 
around. Everywhere, everybody 
started reporting hummingbirds 
that would uncharacteristically be 
around — not just over there in the 
tree, but hanging on the sidewalk, 
in places where you don’t normally 
expect to see them.” 

Comforting visitations aside, 
white supremacy and police bru- 
tality remain weighty topics. But 
weightiness doesn't represent the 
fullness of La Doria, who is equally 
capable of songs about tropical va- 
cations, and disposable romances 
tinged with a kind of “boy, bye” 
feminism. The trumpet is still her 
primary instrument, taught by her 
father, who also taught her sister 
the accordion. Both grew up hearing 
people casually lament that it was 
too bad he didn’t have any sons to 
teach these quote-unquote male in- 
struments to. 

“It’s a very interesting role to play 
as a female horn player,’ she notes. 
“Tm a trumpet teacher, and I’m so 
excited by this new generation of 
female trumpet players that I have. I 
teach them, ‘No, the trumpet is not 
easy. Yes, it’s loud and it’s going to 
sound bad sometimes. Yes, it’s going 
to be extremely difficult — but so 
are a lot of other things in life, and 
that doesn’t mean you can’t do them 
and you can’t do them great.” 


La Dofia’s Algo Nuevo is available on 
all streaming platforms. 


Peter Lawrence Kane is a contributing writer 
covering art, culture, food, and music. 
© @wannacyber 
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The band ‘photos’ that accompany ‘Plague Notes...’ are spidery visions created by New Zealand artist Andrew McLeod. 


OMETIMES, WORDS FAIL 

us. How can one articulate 

the feelings of coiled rage, 

helplessness, and desponden- 
cy that defined the disorder of the 
Trump era? Every revelation — of 
gross corruption, tragic indiffer- 
ence and baffling ineptitude — left 
us gasping for air, struggling to 
summarize a world we no longer 
recognize. 

When there is no way to utter an 
appropriate interpretation of our 
emotions, sometimes sounds — 
dark, discordant, troubling noises 
— are an infinitely more accurate 
substitution. That philosophy serves 
as the foundation for My Heart, 

An Inverted Flame, a San Francisco 
drone rock duo that took root near 
the beginning of the long dark. 

“I woke up the morning after the 
2016 election, and was just super 
angry, says Marc Kate, synth player 
and band founder. “I wanted to chan- 
nel that by making the most aggres- 
sively dark and nihilistic music that 
I’m capable of.” 

Dark and nihilistic would be one 
way to describe the sound Marc and 





his musical partner, Andee Connors 
hit upon. But even those adjectives 
fail to capture the negative sentiment 
coursing throughout the duo’s debut 
album, Plague Notes, Unnamed, Un- 
known, A Finger Dragged Through 
Dust (now that’s a serious fucking 
album title.) Listening to Plague 
Notes... is akin to traveling through a 
post-apocalyptic landscape, where ev- 
ery step is a perilous endeavor. There 
are few conventional vocals (buried 
under layers of sonic debris) and each 
track is an ominous, boundaryless 
adventure, where a claustrophobic 
atmosphere overwhelms the senses. 

The duo is able to create this vast, 
benighted world with just drums and 
synths. In the aftermath of Kate’s 
despair-driven inspiration, he sought 
out potential creative partners, and 
eventually connected with Connors, a 
veteran drummer in the Bay Area in- 
die rock scene. Connors was the one- 
time owner of the revered (and now 
dearly-missed) Aquarius Records, and 
the two met while working together 
at the independent music store in the 
early 2000s (Connors was Kate's boss 
at the time.) 


Plague Notes... BY WILL REISMAN 


Both shared a love for outsider art 
and had a desire to forge something 
wholly unique as My Heart, An 
Inverted Flame. During the band’s 
earliest creative iterations, the group 
swelled to four members, including 
a bassist and guitarist. Feeling con- 
stricted by the classic elements of 
a rock band, Connors and Kate col- 
lectively decided to pare the project 
down to just two members, featuring 
the unlikely combination of synths 
and drums. 

“There was a point when we kind 
of lost this really unique narrative 
that excited me, and we started kind 
of just sounding like a regular rock 
band,” Connors says. “So over the 
course of like two years, we whittled 
it down to the two of us. We some- 
how managed to still sound super 
heavy and full and weird, and we 
were able to accomplish that without 
a guitarist or bass player.” 

Connors and Kate do not just 
create soundscapes with their synths 
and drums — they create entire gal- 
axies. The songs on Plague Notes... 
are epic with a capital E, sandstorms 
of noise and squalor and cavernous 
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Memoirs From the Plague’ Years 


effects, and none of the tracks feel 
bigger than the titanic opening num- 
ber, “You Will Never Hear From Me 
Again.” Starting off small, with little 
whispers of electronica, things get 
serious at the 1:30 mark, when Con- 
nors’ death march drums kick in and 
Kate dials up the synth static. One 
could envision an entire alien world, 
where visitors are inundated with 
storms of acid rain, but instead of liq- 
uid droplets, the elements are littered 
with pieces of binary code. The song 
just hits different. 

Throughout the album, Kate twists 
and coerces otherworldly sounds out 
of his synth rig, blurring the lines 
between what’s heard and what’s per- 
ceived, addling the listener in a dis- 
orienting manner. On the “The Meta- 
physical Swindle,” serrated scraps of 
energy pulse out, harkening traces of 
feedback laden guitars and on “The 
Nameless Choir,” metallic clanks and 
bilious waves of noise are reminiscent 
of knotty post-punk bands. One has 
to scour the songwriting credits to 
verify that these songs don’t have an 
army of guitarists deployed. 

“I like creating sounds that are 
as detached from their sources as 
possible,” Kate says. “I haven’t been 
approaching this band necessarily 
where I want my synth to sound like 
a guitar, but rather I want it to be so 
overwhelming and huge and dense 
that you don't know what it sounds 
like. The idea was to run distortion 
and reverb to the point where it just 
becomes this cloud of sound.” 

With Kate exploring the outer lim- 
its of synth playing, Connors acts as 
the perfect complement — dropping 
huge, bombastic notes on occasion 
and blending into the background 
when needed. On “Life Minus,” 
Connors’ drumming is light and rap- 
id-fire, flickering quietly below the 
wall of noise, but present enough to 
add an undeniable sense of tension to 
the piece. On “The Nameless Choir” 
— the towering closing track of the 
album — Connors bides his time in 
the background for the majority of 
the movement, before springing to 
life with a thundering crescendo of 
kick beats and cymbals in the cathar- 
tic final minute. 

The album is cinematic in its scope, 
and that’s not by accident. Kate hosts 
a podcast called Scary Thoughts that 
delves into topics of the horror genre, 
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and both he and Connors envisioned 
the music of Plague Notes, Unnamed, 
Unknown, A Finger Dragged Through 
Dust as the potential score for a 
creepy film. Their natural inclinations 
tend to favor shifting, tremulous at- 
mospheres that sound less like music 
and more like formless noise, making 
a natural fit for film soundtracks. 

“As these songs began to 
emerge, I did begin to imagine 
an adventurous director possibly 
wanting to try this on for size as a 
soundtrack,” said Connors. 

Kate and Connors’ world-building 
exercise will continue, as the pair 
have a host of new music waiting 
in the wings. Their second record is 
essentially finished at this point and 
part of their third is done as well. 
They also have plans to put out an 
EP and to issue some songs through 
a digital series. Eventually, when the 
pandemic recedes , both Connors and 
Kate expressed an eagerness to play 
their material in a live setting. 

Until then, they will live in a 
world that they have created to- 
gether — a fully developed ecosys- 
tem removed from current affairs. 
Although the album features only 
a handful of lyrics — hidden deep 
below a cacophony of sound and 
comprised of found language snip- 
pets that Kate had collected from 
corporate emails — a strong ar- 
gument could be made that it is a 
deeply political album. It’s absence 
of poetry and commentary speaks 
volumes — in a society as fucked 
as ours, the only recourse is to cre- 
ate a void and then scream into it. 
I would be hard pressed to find an 
article or thinkpiece or song that 
captures my mood as accurately 
as the blearing, dirge of “You Will 
Never Hear From Me Again.” 

“Our approach to music has always 
been that it is a form of escapism,” 
Connors says. “This album is certainly 
a response to what's going on. We 
created this terrifying, weird, suffo- 
cating paranoid place, but it’s like our 
safe version of that. In a way, I think 
recording this music has been a really 
beautiful reaction to what’s happen- 
ing. I hope other people can see it 
that way too.” 


‘Plague Notes’ is out Dec. 11. 


Will Reisman covers music for SF Weekly. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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Paul Bettany plays the titular Frank, acloseted gay man in the 1970s. 





PART FROM LAUGHING 


out loud at Paul Lynde’s 

snide asides on Bewitched, 

the first gay male TV char- 
acter I identified with was David 
Fisher on Six Feet Under (2001- 
2005). Michael C. Hall, the actor 
who played him, captured his 
intense and recognizable sense of 
self-loathing. At the time, a friend 
of mine said that he saw more of 
himself in David’s more liberated 
sister, Claire. But at that point 
in my life, I was a repressed mess 
and responded to the depressive 
David. He was a new creation, 
neither a stereotype nor a villain, 
and not meant to be likable. 

The show’s creator Alan Ball 

confirmed in a telephone inter- 
view the root of the character’s 
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unhappiness. “The most import- 
ant person that David needed to 
come out to was himself,” Ball 
says, explaining that writing 
David was a way for him to ex- 
plore his own journey towards 
self-acceptance. He agreed that 
the character’s extended narrative 
arc was also something he hadn't 
seen before. 

Ball was born in 1957. He says 
that, growing up, the gay men he 
saw on screen were depicted as 
villains or psychopaths. The Os- 
car-winning screenwriter of Amer- 
ican Beauty (1999) adds: “Once the 
AIDS crisis hit, they were tragic 
victims but always purely defined 
by their sexuality.” He wanted 
David to be more than just that. 
“Luckily, the medium of a long 
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form television series gave us the 
opportunity to explore his experi- 
ence, he says. 

Uncle Frank is the second film 
that Ball has directed (the first 
was Towelhead in 2007). The main 
character of Frank (Paul Bettany), 
like David Fisher, is a closeted gay 
man. Frank provides Ball with an- 
other way of looking at the tricky 
process of coming out, as well as 
giving him the means to fiction- 
alize his own family history. In 
the press notes, Ball writes that 
when he came out to his moth- 
er, “she told me about an older, 
long-deceased relative of mine 
who she thought was ‘that way, 
too.” During our interview, Ball 
explains that the older relative 
was his father. 


Ball rephrases the coming out 
conversation he had with his 
mother. “She said, ‘I blame your 
father for this because I think he 
might have been that way too.” 
Since his father was already dead 


at the time, Ball will never know if 


his mother’s suspicions were true. 
“I do know that there was a young 
man that he was, as my mom put 
it, ‘very, very, very close to, who 
drowned when they were both re- 
ally young men,’ he says. 

While Frank drives back to the 
South for his father’s funeral, 
Ball includes flashbacks. Frank 
remembers his first adolescent 
love and the way his father treat- 
ed him when he was young and 
impressionable. Ball bequeaths 
his family’s now mythic story of a 
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drowning to a character who, as an 
adult, is at war with himself. Beth’s 
uncle Frank is tortured by his past 
and by the memories of a hostile, 
unaccepting father. “In a number 
of ways, Uncle Frank is a ‘What if?’ 
story, the director says. What if 
that were true? What might that 
story have been? 

Unlike Frank’s father, Ball’s fa- 
ther wasn’t cruel. “He was distant, 
and the distance always felt to 
me like somehow he had a secret 
tragedy that he was carrying with 
him,” he says. The cruel fathers 
who do show up in his work, Ball 
explains, are representations of 
toxic masculinity — the notion 
that the only way a man can be 
strong is to dominate people. “The 
idea of vulnerability was too dan- 
gerous for that generation of men. 
At the root of that kind of behav- 
ior is fear,” he says. Instead of deal- 
ing with, in Frank’s father’s case, 
his fear of having a gay son, he lets 
out his destructive impulses. 

Death, and the grief that fol- 
lows, are recurring themes in 
Ball’s work. He was 13 years old 
and at his sister’s side when she 
died in a car accident. He writes in 
the director’s statement for Uncle 
Frank, “In one horrible instant, 
my life was irrevocably separated 
into Before and After. I’ve spent 
a lot of time and energy trying to 
run away from that event.” What 
he’s found in the aftermath of her 
death is that you can go deeper 
and deeper into grief, “and then 
sometimes it goes away for a long 
period of time.” The main thing 
he’s learned though is that when 
the feelings return, you just sit 
with them. “Running away from 
grief makes it stronger and makes 
it last longer,” he says. Grief is part 
of his history, part of who he is, 
and, finally, in a film like this, the 
most meaningful part of his work. 


Uncle Frank is now streaming on 
Amazon Prime Video. 


Jeffrey Edalatpour covers arts, culture, 
and dining for SF Weekly. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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Was the Thanksgiving casserole extra salty, or are you yanking our chain? 


Plus: A fond farewell to asexual pioneer. BY DAN SAVAGE 


to turn. I’m a bisexual man. I’ve been married to a great guy 

for the past six years. Despite COVID, we gathered safely for an 
outdoors Thanksgiving dinner with my family. My mom, my brother 
and sister-in-law, and my adult nieces and nephews and their part- 
ners were there. Each household contributed to the feast and we had 
a wonderful evening. While my husband and I were snuggling in bed 
later he said that my casserole was a big hit thanks to the “secret in- 
gredient.” When | asked what he meant, he informed me that he had 
deposited my come from a blowjob he'd given me earlier that day in 
my half-finished casserole. When I asked why he did this, he said he 
thought it was hot and he was aroused watching my family ingest it. 
To me, this seems a bit twisted and feels like a deeply disrespectful 
act toward my family. Now I cannot sleep and it is impossible for me 
to think of anything else. I wish he had never told me. I am writing 
to you as I don’t know where else to turn. 


g OMETHING IS BOTHERING me and I don’t know where else 


— Confused and Shuddering Sleeplessly, 
Entirely Revolted Over Loaded Entrée 
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fake, some letters you know are 

fake, and some letters you hope 
are fake. I wish I could say this letter 
fell into the second category — a 
letter I knew to be fake — but I once 
got a letter from a man who would 
excuse himself at dinner parties, 
quickly rub one out in the bathroom, 
and then dip the bristles of his hosts’ 
toothbrushes in his semen. (That 
was 20 years ago and I still secure my 
toothbrush in a secret, undisclosed 
location whenever we have compa- 


Qi LETTERS YOU suspect are 


ny.) So as much as I wished we lived 
in a world where something like this 
could never happen, CASSEROLE, we 
sadly don't live in that world. 

That said... some details don’t add 
up. I’ve been in the receiving end of 
plenty of blowjobs in my time, CAS- 
SEROLE, and there are tells when a 
guy doesn't swallow. A man who's 
holding your load in his mouth has a 
certain look; his mouth and jaw are 
set in a particular and revealing way. 
There’s also no post-blowjob kissing 


or snuggling. And if you were to say, 
“Thank you, that was great,’ and 
they hummed back, “Mmm-hmm,” 
instead of saying, “You're welcome,” 
you would immediately know the guy 
didn’t swallow. And yet you would 
have us believe that your husband 
somehow gave you a blowjob and 
somehow didn't swallow your load 
without you noticing and then... 
what? He strolled around the house 
with a mouth full of come until the 
opportunity to defile your casserole 
presented itself? 

Then again... impromptu blowjobs 
sometimes happen, CASSEROLE, 
and they sometimes happen in kitch- 
ens. So I suppose it’s possible your 
husband interrupted you while you 
were making a casserole and then 
quickly leaned over and spat your 
load into your casserole and managed 
to give it a quick stir... without you 
noticing the spit or the stir? Sounds 
improbable... but I suppose your 
husband could have created a diver- 
sion that took your attention off him 
and that mouthful of come and your 
casserole long enough to execute the 
spit-and-stir maneuver undetected. 
Perhaps he pointed at something 
outside the window or tossed a flash- 
bang grenade into the dining room. 

But even if he did all of this — 
blew you, didn’t swallow, created a 
diversion, spat your semen into a cas- 
serole you planned to share with your 
entire family — would he tell you 
about it? The guy who was glazing his 
friend’s toothbrushes didn’t brag to 
his friends about it. He wrote to me 
about it, described it as a compulsion, 
and asked me how to stop. That your 
husband would be so clueless as to 
think you wouldn't be revolted and 
upset by this is, if you'll forgive me, a 
little hard to swallow. 

Still, on the off, off, off chance 
this actually happened, CASSE- 
ROLE, here’s my advice: If your 
husband spat your load into a 
half-finished casserole and then 
watched your whole family con- 
sume it and then assumed you 
would think it was hot, CASSE- 
ROLE, then you absolutely, pos- 
itively need to divorce him. You 
can't trust him with your semen, 
you can't trust him not to feed 
your come to your mother, you 
can't trust him around your sib- 
lings and nieces and nephews. 


SAVAGE LOVE \_SECRETINGREDIENT? AAA 


Ht Thisis True, YouNeed toDump Him 


tury old and I have been with my girlfriend for seven years. I can’t 


F ORGIVE MY ENGLISH. I write from Italy. ’'m a quarter of a cen- 


tell you how long the “sex high” lasted — the time when she wanted 
to have sex as often as possible — but it was maybe three years. Now if 
she’s stressed, if we are not in a bed, if she hasn't just shaved her legs, 
if she’s just woke up, if she’s nervous for any reason at all, she doesn’t 
want to have sex. I’m not one of those men who thinks exclusively 
about his own pleasure. I have asked her if she has any fantasies. She 
does not. I have asked her if I should be doing anything different. She 
says not. She doesn’t masturbate, she doesn’t watch porn. I purchased 
a sex toy for us. She will not touch it. And when I try to talk to her, she 
says that her sexuality is none of my business. I am miserable. I don’t 
know what to do. She says I am “ fixated on sex” and that there is more 
to life than that. I jerk off a lot, of course, which she only just started to 
accept. At first she considered it equivalent to cheating. Is it wrong to 
end a relationship of seven years because of a matter of different views 
on sex? I love her so much and leaving would be hard. Please help me. 


Either your girlfriend never liked 

sex all that much or, after seven 
years, she’s no longer excited by sex 
with you. If she were willing to talk 
about it, WHY, you might be able to 
do something about it; you might be 
able to revive your sex life by trying 
new things together, experimenting 
with toys, having adventures. But 
she’s made it clear she’s not interest- 
ed in discussing things, much less 
doing things. And while she doesn’t 
think her sexuality is any of your 
business, she clearly sees your sexual- 
ity as her business, e.g. until recently 
she thought you were cheating on her 
when you jerked off... which is kind 
of nuts, considering how infrequently 
she wants to fuck you. 

There’s nothing wrong with 

ending a sexually exclusive re- 


F ORGIVE MY BLUNTNESS: 


— Who Has Yearnings 


lationship when the sex doesn’t 
work and your partner couldn't 
care less that you're unhappy and 
only grudgingly allows you to mas- 
turbate. As much as you love her, 
it’s not working and it’s only going 
to get worse. You're at once every 
two weeks now and will soon be 
down to once a month, then once 
every three months, then once a 
year. Eventually you'll cheat on 
her out of sheer desperation and 
the breakup won't just be painful, 
WHY, it will be messy and painful 
and you'll be cast as the bad guy. 
Don’t wait for your dick to slam 
itself down on the self-destruct 
button. End it now. 


P.S. Your English is so much 
better than my Italian! 


Seattle’s sex-positive community. She co-founded Seattle’s Be- 


() N A PERSONAL NOTE: Allena Gabosch was a towering figure in 


yond the Edge Café, which quickly became a warm and welcom- 
ing home for Seattle’s queer, kink, and poly communities. She went 
on to lead Seattle’s Sex Positive Community Center, also known as 
“The Wet Spot,” and helped launch the Seattle Erotic Arts Festival. 
She was a gifted public speaker, a tireless advocate, and a hilarious 
storyteller with a giving and generous spirit. She also made the best 
chocolate chip cookies in town. Allena will be missed and she will be 
remembered. My condolences to her many friends and many families. 


— Dan Savage 


© mail@savagelove.net. |  @FakeDanSavage | savagelovecast.com 
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ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-20-555962 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: JOBETH ORIENTE 


GALAPON for Change of 
Name 

TO ALL INTERESTED 
PERSONS: 


Petitioner JOBETH ORIENTE 
GALAPON filed a_ petition 
with this court for a decree 


changing names as follows: 
JOBETH RIENTE 
GALAPON' to JOVELYN 
OJASCASTRO ORIENT 

The Court orders that all 
persons interested in this 
matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 
that includes the reasons 
for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 


should not be granted. If no 
written objection is timely 
filed, the court may grant the 
petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: DECEMBER 10, 2020, 
Time: 9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, 
Room: 103N 

The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 
A copy of this Order to Show 
Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 
newspaper of general 
circulation, printed in this 
county: SF WEEKLY 


Date: OCTOBER 27, 2020 
GARRETT L. WONG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
11/19, 11/26, 12/3, 12/10/20 
CNS-3416536# 
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HOLDERS OF GIFT 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY 
INTERNATIONAL ORANGE 

SPA, INC. 
International Orange Spa, 


Inc. (“International Orange”) 
has presented a Chapter 11 
Plan of Reorganization for 
voting and confirmation by 
the Bankruptcy Court. Only 
holders of gift certificates 
issued by International Orange 
will vote on the Plan, so each 
holder's vote is important. 

Under the Plan, _ Gift 
Certificates will be honored 
at full face value, subject to 
three modifications. First, 
when purchased, Gift 
Certificates could be used in 
either the San Francisco or 
the Marin location; since the 
San Francisco location has 
been closed, Gift Certificates 
will be honored only at the 


Marin location. Second, when 
purchased, Gift Certificates 
could be applied to either 
goods or services; under 
the Plan, outstanding Gift 
Certificates can be applied 
only against services, 
exclusive of gratuities. Finally, 
pre-petition Gift Certificates 
expire on the third anniversary 
of the bankruptcy filing; that is, 
October 10, 2023, 

The deadline for submitting 
ballots is December 28, 
2020. The deadline for filing 
Objections to the Plan is 
December 28, 2020. Ballots, 
copies of the Plan, and all 
associated papers can be 
obtained upon request to 


michael @stjames-law.com 
or from the Court's website 
through PACER, ecf.canb. 
uscourts.gov. 

The hearing on confirmation 
of the Plan of Reorganization 
will be held on January 7, 
2021 at 10:00 a.m. before 
the Honorable Hannah L. 
Blumenstiel, United States 
Bankruptcy Judge. The 
foregoing hearing will not be 
conducted in the presiding 
judge’s courtroom but instead 
will be conducted by telephone 
or video. All interested parties 
should consult the Bankruptcy 
Court’s website at www.canb. 
uscourts.gov for information 
about court operations during 





VISA | Disceyer 


the COVID-19 pandemic. The 
Bankruptcy Court’s website 
provides information regarding 
how to arrange a telephonic 
or video appearance. If you 
have any questions regarding 
how to appear at a court 
hearing, you may contact the 
Bankruptcy Court by calling 
888-821-7606 or by using 
the Live Chat feature on the 
Bankruptcy Court’s website. 
12/38, 12/10, 12/17, 12/24/20 
CNS-3412271# 
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Director of Customer Suc- 
cess & Technical Program 
Management. Supervise & 
train engrs, archs, & tech 
prog mgrs_ deliver’g prod 
implementatns & — Ssrvcs. 
Managing use of comm 
query langs, script’g langs, & 
data model’g methods to 
dev & deliver func proto- 
types. <20% intl/dom travel. 
Bach deg in csci, engr, or 
reltd; & 3yrs exp SQL, 
NoSQL, ETL, CRM _ plat- 
forms, PM platforms, Agile 
PM, & data analytics. Apply 
by mail GoodData Corp, attn 
HR, 1 Post St, Ste 400, San 
Francisco, CA 94104 


Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY 


Classifieds. 


Call: 
415-359-2600 
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Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mv 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


S.0,S, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 


¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
¢Senior Discount . 


415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www. sospainting.com 


#526818 


ile 
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MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION C0 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen * Bath * Additions 
Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419,730-1010 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


ROOFING INC. 
COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc Free Est Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 








* FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 





VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 


SH Massage 


928 SUTTER STREET | SAN FRANCISCO 
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Adult Classifieds. 
Call: 415-359-2600 





